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THE BOOK OF SHAPES 


(PARTS I, II, & ITI). 


BY SHEILA RADICE, 
With a Preface by Dr. T. Percy Nuny, Prof. of Education in the Univ. of Lond. 


The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 

“These three ks of Shapes, with their startling covers, revealing in 
bright colours strange geometrical angen in solid perspective, are something 
more than books for children to play with . they have a philosophic and 
an artistic significance that will first "please and then fascinate grown-up people 

. This is a method of direct mind-training that has a real significance in 
psychology as well as in art.” 
The Westminster Gazette writes :— 

“It is not easy to describe the books because their immediate diagrammatic 
appeal is so far from verbal expression that wordiness would be wasted. . . Mrs. 
Radice has provided an exquisite means for enabling teachers to teach children 


to teach themselves. 
THE NEW CHILDREN. 
BY SHEILA RADICE, 


With Autograph foreword by Dr. Maria Monressort. 
Dr. Montessori writes :— 

“Mrs. Radice has expressed my ideas to the world with marvellous lucidity.” 
The Daily Telegraph writes :— 

“One of the least fortunate of our national traits is a certain obstinate 
resistance to new ideas... This is particularly true of sg eg and it has 
proved the main hindrance which the Montessori system has had to encounter 
in England. But the system was strong enough to recover, and has gradually 
won its way to the > a i of all who appreciate the inevitable trend of modern 
education. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has described its author as the outstanding 
figure in the education of the day, and all enlightened teachers throughout the 
country are beginning to adopt Montessori methods. This little book should be 
a valuable weapon in the cause of the movement. It is clear, persuasive, and 
unimpassioned; it makes out a good case, and states it in simple, intelligible 
language. 

The Lancet writes :— 

“The New Children” makes good reading... it is fluent, graphic, and 
versatile. The author has ous grasped the scientific truth that permeates 
and inspires the Montessori doctrine.” 

The New York Herald writes :— 

“The Montessori idea is here expressed as a philosophy of life — the 
philosophy of Bergson, arrived at independently Gauat long, patient, encyclo- 
peedic ey of the self-revelations of children from birth. 

The Times Dispatch (U.S.A.) writes:—‘ Mrs. Radice has given a luminous 
interpretation of the vast scope of Dr. Montessori’s vision and aims.’ 
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re-stated and developed in a careful and 
| exhaustive monograph by an American 
scholar, Dr. Ernest Hunter Wright.* Both 
| these critics assign to Shakespeare a con- 
| siderably larger portion of the play than is 
attributed to him by Fleay, but on the main 
point, that the nucleus of the play is Shake- 
speare’s and that the text as it stands is 
distinctly divisible into Shakespearean and 
non-Shakespearean portions, al] three writers 
concur. 

In spite of the apparently convincing 
arguments that have been adduced in support 
| of this view, a careful study of the text 
| has satisfied me that it is wrong, and that 
the earlier critics—Delius, Knight and the 
' Cambridge editors among them—were right in 
holding that Shakespeare worked over an 
existing play or draft of a play. Accord- 
ingly my first task will be to demonstrate 
that there are plain marks of the hand 
which both Fleay and Wright pronounce to 
be non-Shakespearean in the parts that they 
attribute to Shakespeare, and that there ig 


| in fact no such cleavage between the Shake- 


ary: Wash-Wavy ’—Boswell’s ‘ Journal of a Tour | 
| they have assumed. 


to Corsica.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 








Hotes. 


THE PROBLEM OF ‘TIMON OF 
ATHENS.’ 


It is generally agreed that ‘Timon of 
Athens’ was not wholly written by Shake- 
speare, and that considerable portions of the 
text as printed in the First Folio are from 
some inferior hand. But as to the circum- 
stances of its composition there is much 
difference of opinion, one school of critics 


holding that Shakespeare worked over an | 


spearean and non-Shakespearean portions as 


Those who hold that the extant text pre- 


| sents Shakespeare’s revision of an earlier 


play and those who believe it to be an altera- 


| tion and expansion of a Shakespearean 


older drama, the remains of which are. 


visible in the inferior portions of the play, 
the other that Shakespeare was the original 
author, the inferior portions, on this 
hypothesis, being passages that have been 
Interpolated in Shakespeare’s text. 

The latter theory was in 1874 so vigorously 
and plausibly presented by Fleay that of 
late years scarcely a voice has been raised 
against it. Among recent critics, Deighton 





‘Timon,’ have alike assumed that Shake- 
speare’s work is associated with that of 
another dramatist, and of one dramatist 
alone. I find plain evidence that two 
authors were concerned in the original play, 
which Shakespeare revised. It is possible 
indeed, that there may have been more than 
two, but of the presence of two distinct hands 
other than Shakespeare’s I have no doubt 
whatever. With the evidence of the com- 
posite authorship of the original play, and 
the identification of its authors, I shall 
shortly deal. But it is necessary that I 
should emphasise the importance of the 
hypothesis that the original draft was itself 
the work of more hands than one, in that 
it affords an explanation of certain peculiar- 
ities of the play that have given rise to much 
discussion and conjecture—the imperfect co- 
ordination of certain scenes, the confusion in 





* ‘The Authorship of Timon of Athens,’ 
Columbia University Press, 1910. 


* 
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the names of some of the characters, and 
other puzzling divergences and contradictions 
presented by the text. Ali these can readily 
be explained on the hypothesis that in 
‘Timon of Athens’ we have an imperfect 
1e-cast by Shakespeare of a coljaborated play. 

That Fleay and those who have followed 
him in the attempt to separate the Shakes- 
pearean from the un-Shakespearean parts of 
‘Timon’ are in the main correct there is no 
reason to doubt. Apart from the fact that 
much of the verse is of very inferior quality 
and full of metrical irregularities, there are 
many passages, both in verse and in prose, 
feeble in expression and trite in sentiment. 
Moreover, at the time this play was written 
Shakespeare had ‘almost discarded rhymg 
and ‘Timon’ contains a great deal of if, 
the proportion of rhyming lines in the verse 
rising as high as 20 per cent. in certain 
scenes. If we give to Shakespeare all the 
great poetry the play contains and all the 
good blank verse, and to the ‘‘ unknown 
author’’ all the irregular, halting verse, 
jingling rhyme, and uninspired prose, it is 
clear that the division thus made cannot be 
very far wrong. 

But if we are to proceed on Fleay’s as- 
sumption that Shakespeare’s is the prior 
hand, there is something besides the relative 
aesthetic merit of the different parts of the 
play to be taken into account in separating 
Shakespeare’s work from the work that is 
not his. The portions of the text assigned 
to Shakespeare must constitute a play com- 
plete in itself, or at least the nucleus of a 
complete play. And it is precisely in re- 
conciling these two considerations, in arriv- 
ing at a division that will satisfy aesthetic 
requirements, yet at the same time be com- 
patible with Shakespeare’s authorship of the 
substance of the play, that the difficulty lies 
—a difficulty so great that it seems strange 
that this of itself has not convinced those 
who have attempted the task of the funda. 
mental error of the assumption that the priory 
hand was Shakespeare’s. 

One or two illustrations of this difficulty 
may be noted here. On aesthetic grounds 
Fleay (rightly, as I shall try to show) rejects 
the prose dialogue between Timon and 
Apemantus in the first scene as non-Shake- 
spearean, as well as other prose talk between 
the same characters that occurs later in the 
play. But Dr. Wright, noting in the 
“‘ Shakespearean ’’ part of the scene, some 
hundred lines or so before the cynic appears, 
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a reterence to ‘‘ Apemantus, that few things 
loves better than to abhor himself ’’ as point. 
ing to the conclusion that Shakespeare was 
preparing us for his appearance, and further 
noting that immediately before his entrance 
(but still in the ‘‘ Shakespearean ’’ portion) 
Timon warns his friends that they will ‘be 
chid’’ by Apemantus, finds “‘ every reason 
to believe’’ that Shakespeare must have 
written the ensuing dialogue in which they 
are ‘‘chid.”” Accordingly Dr. Wright— 
logically enough if the substance of the play 
is Shakespeare’s—endeavours to persuade 
himself and us that this is ‘‘ cleverer”’ and 
‘‘more pointed’? than the later Timon. 
Apemantus dialogues, which (notwithstand- 
ing the similarity of their style) he is content 
to dismiss as spurious. Fleay further re. 
jects the dunning scenes (III, i—-iv), finding 
in them ‘‘ no vestige of Shakespeare’s style.” 
Here, again, I believe him to be right. But 
Deighton objects (and I think properly 
objects) that they are essential to the devel- 
opment df the plot—that it is inconceivable 
that Shakespeare should have shown us 
Timon turned misanthrope without also 
showing in detail the process which caused 
the sudden revulsion. Once more, there is 
the scene (III. v) in which Alcibiades 
appears before the senate, which Fleay also 
pronounces to be ‘‘ wholly by the vamper.”’t 
Dr. Wright agrees, and indeed (whether by 
a ‘‘vamper”’ or not) it is so poorly written 
that if any scene is to be discarded as un- 
worthy of Shakespeare is must surely be this. 
Yet is it possible—on the assumption of 
Shakespeare’s responsibility for the original 
play—to deny the force of Deighton’s em- 
phatic protest against its rejection? Is i 
not, as he says, ‘‘ absolutely necessary, as 
leading up to the concluding events, as 
contrasting the two chief characters, and as 
showing the Senators to be equally ungrateful 
to both, hard-hearted, unpatriotic, and 
richly deserving the lofty contempt with 
which Timon receives their refusal to help 
him ?” 
Clearly, if no-one has ‘“’vamped ”’ or “ in- 
terpolated ’’ Shakespeare’s play, if on the 





+ He further omits all the dialogue preceding 
the mock-banquet, thus rejecting the whole of 
Act III but 20 lines, and we are taken straight 
from Timon’s interview with his steward i 
II, ii, to the scene of the banquet itself, oad 
ing abruptly with the words “ Uncover, dogs, 
and lap!” Wright is less drastic, retain 
the last two dunning scenes and (doubtfully 
the long prose “ grace ”’ of Timon. 
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contrary Shakespeare has revised, and only 
partly revised, a piece by other hands, these 
difficulties too will disappear; there will be 
no reason to be surprised that we are pre- 
pared for the entry of Apemantus, even 
though his speeches are not Shakespeare’s. 
and the dunning scenes and the scene of 
Alcibiades’ appeal to the senate may be 
rejected on aesthetic grounds even though 
they be essential to the development of thx 
lot. 

, But it is time that we got to the evidence, 





and first to the evidence that the text is not | 


--as those who hold that the ground-work 
of the play is Shakespeare’s have assumed— 
capable of division into clear-cut sections of 
Shakespearean and non-Shakespearean auth- 
orship. Both Fleay and Wright have 
expended much skill and ingenuity in 
splitting up the text in this way, allotting 
one scene, or part of a scene, to Shakespeare, 
another to the unknown reviser, interpolator 
orvamper. As already mentioned, they do 
not entirely agree, Wright claiming for 
Shakespeare two complete scenes and parts 
of others (in all about 500 lines) that Fleay 
rejects. In the main, however, they do 
agree. But whether they agree, or do not 
agree, an attentive examination of the text 
will show that they are wrong. It is 
obvious that the methods they have applied, 
their aesthetic tests, metrical tests, or what- 
ever they may be, will not enable them to 
distinguish between passages wholly written 
by Shakespeare and those substantially re- 
written by him. If Shakespeare’s hand 
predominates in a scene, their tests will give 
itto Shakespeare. Neither of them has paid 
any attention to the marks of continuity of 
authorship that are clearly visible on an 
examination of the language of the play in 
detail. Let us assume for a moment that 
their division is correct and see what 
conclusions this will involve. 

The first scene, up to a point ten lines 
after the entry of Apemantus—i.e., to the 
point where verse gives way to prose—-is, says 
Fleay, by Shakespeare. After this begins 
the work of the vamper, or inferior author. 
Accordingly (if Fleay is right) this bit of 
dialogue (Il. 182—4)t is Shakespeare’s : 

Anemantus Are they not Athenians? 

Timon 


es. 
Apem. Then I repent not. 





{ These lines are numbered as in the Globe 
edition. 





and this by the ‘‘ inferior author ’: 
Poet Art not one? 


Apem. Yes. 

Poet Then I lie not, 
Again when (1. 189) 
Apemantus : 

Thou art proud, Apemantus. 
and Apemantus replies : 

Of nothing so much as that I am not like 
Timon. 
it is the inferior author who is speaking. 
But when (IV. iii 276-7) Apemantus says to 
Timon: 

Art thou proud yet? 
and Timon replies : 

Ay, that I am not thee. 
it is Shakespeare. On this reckoning, then, 
the inferior author has in the first scene 
interpolated a passage containing a not 
particularly brilliant repartee borrowed from 
a later scene of Shakespeare’s. It is only 
fair to say that Wright ascribes all these 
bits of dialogue to Shakespeare. That he 
is wrong, I shall endeavour to show later. 
But at any rate it will be admitted that in 
each case the passages compared are likely 
to be from the same hand. And here it 
may be observed that one of the surest marks 
of a second-rate writer is a tendency to repeat 
ideas and phrases, and where we find these 
repetitions (and they are frequent in this 
play) it will generally be safe to infer not 
only that they are from the same hand, but 
that that hand is not Shakespeare’s. But 
let us proceed. In the two instances noted 
above Wright differs from Fleay. In the 
cases that follow they are in agreement. 

Just before the end of Act I. Scene i, the 
First Lord thus addresses the Second Lord : 

Come, shall we in 

And taste Lord Timon’s bounty? 

This, according to Fleay and Wright, is in 
Shakespeare’s part of the play. The next 
scene (I. ii) which contains Cupid’s speech 
beginning with the lines : 

Hail to thee, worthy Timon, and to all 

That of his bounties taste. 
is assigned to the inferior hand. And when 
the poet in V. i visits Timon in his cave we 
are told that his speech 


Timon says to 


Sir, 

Having often of your open bounty tasted, &e. 
was written by Shakespeare. Is this pro- 
bable? Is it not beyond any reasonable 
doubt thaf all three passages are due to one 
and the same author, who had this idea of 
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‘‘ tasting ’’ bounties running in his mind at 
the time he wrote them? If the expression 
were one in constant use at this period there 
might be a reasonable doubt, but it was not. 

Though Fleay and Wright differ slightly as 
to what is Shakespeare’s and what is not 
Shakespeare’s in IV. iii, both assign to him 
these words addressed by Timon to Alcibiades 
(ll. 170—1) : 

If I thrive well, I’ll visit thee again. 
and Timon’s reply: 

If I hope well, i’ll never see thee more. 
yet when Apemantus says to Timon 
358-9) : 

When I know not what to do, I’ll visit thee 
again. 
and Timon answers : 

When there is nothing living but thee, thou 
shalt be welcome. 
they are equally confident that the other 
author is responsible. The fact is that 
Fleay and Wright have been so absorbed in 
the task of extracting and fitting together 
solid blocks of the text which should be good 
enough for Shakespeare and yet afford suffi- 
cient material for a complete play, that 
these and other indications of non-Shake- 
spearean work in the material claimed for 
Shakespeare have entirely escaped them. 
The difference between Fleay’s and Wright’s 
division is simply this: the parts of the 
text extracted by Fleay include all the pas- 
sages in which Shakespeare’s hand is pre- 


(1. 


dominant but they do not form a complete | 


play ; the parts extracted by Wright do con- 
stitute a complete play—at least in outline— 
but only at the cost of the inclusion of pas- 
sages which bear no mark of Shakespeare’s 
hand. And it matters not what division 
of the text is adopted; it is impossible to 
hit upon any arrangement that will fit in 
with the theory of Shakespeare’s origination 
of ‘Timon of Athens.’ 
H. Duepae Sykes. 
Enfield. 
(To be continued). 


8S. R. GARDINER’S HISTORICAL 
METHOD. 
(See ante pp. 23, 45, 69). 

35.—CROMWELL’s PrisonERS AFTER DunBaR. 

Gardiner’s account of the fate of the Scots 
prisoners after Dunbar—all of them—was 
given by him in the two following para- 
graphs: 

In disposing of the prisoners Cromwell did 
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what he could, without destruction of their 
lives, to prevent their ever serving again in the 
enemy’s ranks. On the morning after the 
battle he issued a proclamation allowing the 
inhabitants of the country to carry away all 
such as were severely wounded. ‘The remainder, 
some 5,000 in all, were sent off to Hazlerigg at 
Newcastle to be forwarded to the South. “] 
pray you,” he wrote to Hazlerigg a few days 
later, ‘‘let humanity be exercised towards 


; them; I am persuaded it will be comely.” 


Unhappily, the fate of most of the prisoners 


| was determined before they came into Hazle 


| rigg’s hands. 


The conductors were probably 


| short of provisions, or at all events they took 
| no trouble to supply the helpless men under 





their charge. When the prisoners arrived at 
Morpeth after an eight days’ march in which 
they had been half-starved they were thrust 
into a large walled garden. The hungry men 
threw themselves voraciously on the cabbages 
growing in it, and devoured them sav. 
Dysentery set in, and though Hazlerigg gave 
them rest at Durham, and did all that man 
could do to feed and nurse the sick, they died 
like flies. The survivors were ultimately sent to 
New England, where they met with as much kindness 
as was compatible with their lot. After a term of 
servitude they were set at liberty, and in many 
cases established as landowners on an equal footing 
with the rest of the community, (Italics mine). 
Gardiner’s authorities for his assertions 
are two in number. The first is Hesilrige’s 
lengthy letter of October 31, 1650, published 
as a pamphlet on November 8. - In this 
letter Hesilrige states that the ‘‘ Council of 
State ’’ had ordered him to send 2,300 of his 
Scottish prisoners to Chester and Liverpool, 
in order that they might be shipped to 
Ireland. Such prisoners were nof to be 
Highlanders. His reply.is a confused ex- 
planation of the reasons why it was im- 
possible to comply with this order, mingled 
with abuse of the Scots prisoners, for whom, 
nevertheless, he seems to have done his best. 
From it we gather that the 5,000 Scots 
were about eight days marching from Ber- 
wick to Newcastle, during nearly the whole 


of which time they were kept without food. 
| So that the Scots fell down in great numbers 





on the road to Newcastle, and said they were 
not able to march. Therefore, the officers 
were ‘“‘ necessitated to kill about thirty.” 
And they ‘‘ brought them far in the night; 
so that, doubtless, many ran away.’’ Some 
‘dyed by the wayside.’? When he received 
the Scots at Newcastle, Hesilrige put them 
into the greatest church in the town for 
the night and fed them. Next morning he 
sent them on to Durham. 

The rest is best told in Hesilrige’s own 
words : 
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tolu into the Cathedral Church at Dur- 
ham, three hundred trom thence, and fifty 
from Newcastle of the sevenscore left behind, 
were delivered to Major Clerk by order from 
the Council, and there are about five hundred 
sick in the Castle, and about six hundred yet 
in health in the Cathedral, and most of which 
are, in probability, Highlanders, they being 
hardier than the rest, and other means to dis- 
tinguish them we have not, and about sixteen 
hundred are dead and buried and officers about 
sixty that are at the Marshalls at Newcastle. 

This was written less than two months 
after the battle. Such a death-rate is 
appalling. 

He then went on to add that he had given 
forty men to ‘‘ well affected’’ persons of the 
“salt works at Sheels,’’ and had also ‘‘ taken 
out’ twelve weavers to ‘‘ begin a trade of 
linen like unto the Scotch cloth,’’ and forty 
labourers. Finally he wound up: 

I cannot give you on this sudden a more exact 
Accompt of the Prisoners; neither can any 
Accompt hold true long because they still dye 
daily, and doubtless so they will, so long as any 
rmain in prison. And for those that are well, 
if Major Clerk could have believed that they 
had been able to have marched on foot, he would 
have marched them by land, 

Did any of these sick prisoners survive? 
In all probability nearly all died, for the 
“Council of State ’’ waited until March 24th 
of the following year before they sent | 
Hesilrige final orders for their disposal. 

In the meantime, the fate of the 350 men | 
given to Major Clarke came up for discussion. 
These, of course, Clarke and his friends (we 
are not told who the latter were) sold as | 
“servants.’? In sending his prisoners down 
to London by sea Clarke treated them so | 
badly that, wonderful to state, a Mr. Brookes, 
a minister, complained to the ‘‘ Council of 
State’? about the matter, and on November 
7 the Council ordered ‘‘ the complaint of | 
Mr. Brookes concerning the ill-usage of the 
Scottish prisoners by Major Clarke” to be | 
referred to the Admiralty Committee. 
Clarke was to attend the next day and | 
Brookes was to ‘‘ give in his information in | 
witing.”’ Nothing, however, seems to have 
ken done, nor is it possible further to trace 
the fate of the 350, who certainly were not 
snt to New England. The Calendar of 
State Papers is my authority for these facts. 

The second authority referred to by Gar- 
diner, in order to establish his contention 
that the survivors of the dreadful march to 
Durham became landed proprietors in New | 
England, has been set out by him in full. It. 


officer: 
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is a letter from John Cotton to Cromwell, 
dated July 5, 1651, and the only material 
passage in it is the opening sentence: ‘‘ The 
Scots whom God delivered into your hand 
at Dunbar, and whereof sundry were sent 
hither, we have been desirous, as we could, 
to make their yoke easy,’’ etc. 

‘“Sundry’’ does not imply a large 
number, and is defined in most dictionaries 


sé 


as ‘‘ more than two.”’ I infer from it that, 


| of the small number actually shipped to 


New England, the majority died from ill- 
usage on their voyage. Also, on the face 
of it, Cotton’s letter of July 5, 1651, 
contains no shadow of justification for an 
assertion that even one of the survivors of 
the prisoners in Hesilrige’s care was sent to 
New England. Scotch prisoners were scat- 
tered all over England after Dunbar, and 
on October 23, 1650, just a week before the 
date of Hesilrige’s letter, the ‘‘ Council of 
State ’’ made the following order : 

The Admiralty Committee to examine whether 
the Scotch prisoners now come and coming into 
the river are carried to places where they may 
be made use of against the commonwealth, and 
stay to be made of all until assurance be given 
of their not being carried where they may be 
dangerous; the proportion for New England to 
be shipped forthwith, as their ship is ready and 
the place is without danger. 

In other words, those who had been given 
Scots prisoners might sell them to any coun- 
try they pleased, so long as they did not 
send them to Holland or Spain. 

The actual order for sending a very small 
number of Hesilrige’s prisoners to New Eng- 


' land was made on November 11, 1650, when 


Sir Arthur was ordered ‘‘to deliver 150 
Scotch prisoners to Augustine Walker, master 
of the Unity, to be transported to New 
Nngland.’’ There is an immense difference 
between this order and Gardiner’s sweeping 
assertions in the passage italicized. No 
more were sent to New England. 

Lastly, upon March 24, 1651, the Council 
made a final order dealing with Hesilrige’s 
prisoners. They wrote to him that, ‘‘ con- 
sidering the business of the Scottish pri- 
soners remaining at Durham or thereabouts ”’ 
under his care, they had ‘‘ ordered that 300 
of them be delivered to Colonel Rokeby, and 


' 200 to his Lieutenant-Colonel, Killigrew,” 


the Council ‘‘ having given them license to 
transport them beyond seas, and they having 
undertaken that no use shall be made of 
them to the prejudice of the commonwealth.’ 
Hesilrige was ‘‘ therefore to deliver up such 
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prisoners to them and give them assistance 
in shipping of them away.’’ (Calendar of 
State Papers, Dom. 1651, p. 105). These 
prisoners went to France as soldiers. 

But there are yet a few of the survivors of 
the march to Durham to be accounted for, 
probably those who ‘‘ ran away ”’ on the road 
or were left behind at Newcastle. Four 
and a half years later on, Cromwell himself 
dealt with these. On March 1, 1655, Crom- 
well ordered the Governor of Tynemouth 
Castle to certify the number of Scottish 
prisoners ‘“‘ taken after Dunbar’’ who were 
in his care, in order that they might be 
delivered to Alderman Martin Noel “to be 
shipped to Barbadoes.’’ (Calendar of Col- 
onial State Papers, America and West 
Indies, 1574—1660, p. 421). 

After four and a half years in prison these 
wretched men were sold into slavery in a 
penal settlement. This can hardly be de- 
scribed as “‘living happily ever after.’ 

There can be no excuse for the neglect of 
the Calendars of State Papers by Gardiner 
in this matter, for the veriest tyro in his- 
torical research would first refer to their 
volumes. Moreover, there is abundant evi- 
dence in his book that he himself consulte: 
them throughout. 

The whole of Gardiner’s passage about the 
fate of the prisoners after Dunbar therefore, 
omits so many essential] matters that even 
the statements in it that are true become 
misdescriptive. 

HIsTorIan. 


(Z'o be continued), 





MILITIA COMMISSIONS FOR THE 
COUNTY MONAGHAN. 


(See 12 S. xi. 261, 423; xii. 87, 348, 483). 
From the Dublin Gazette, 1756. 


Promotions, Monaghan Militia, 29 March, 1756. 
In the two following Independent Troops of 
Horse. 

Name and Rank. In whose Troop. 
Brabazon Noble, Gent., Lieut. ... Lord Dacre’s. 
William Bryson, Gent., Qr.-Mr.~...... ditto. 
Will. Richardson, Esq., Capt. 


In the five following Independent Companies 
of Foot. 


Name and Rank. 
#ZJohn Beaty,* jun., Gent., 


tere ditto. 


Francis Carroll, Gent., Ensign 


In whose Co. 











Will. Hamilton, Gent,, Lieut. ....... Capt. Dacre 
ilton’s 

Will. Hamilton, Gent., Ensign ......... ditto, 
Rob. Burgess, Gent., Lieut. ...... Capt _ Cairns 
Wrightson’s, 


Will. Battersby, Gent., Ensign ditto. 
Brabagon Brunker,+ Gent., First Lieut. 

_ Capt. Corry’st 
Samuel Cotnam, Gent., Sec. Lieut. ... ditto, 
Isaiah Corry,|| Gent., First Ensign ... ditto, 
John Wilson, Gent., Sec. Ensign .., ditto. 
Frances Lucas, Esq., Capt. 
James Swancy,§ Gent., Lieut. ... Capt. Francis 
Lucas’s, 
ditto. 


se eeeeees 


Wild. Swancy,f§ Gent., Ensign 


eeeeeeses 





* John Beatty, junior, of Monaghan, was elder 
son of John Beaty (see Anketell’s Dragoons, 
1740), by Sophia Gilmore.. He married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Thomas Trewman, of 
Brackey,Co. Armagh, and died between 177) 
and 1773, having had by her, who died 179, 
will dated March 27, proved Prerog. July 7, 
four children, viz:—(1) John, (2) Hugh. Both 
unmentioned in their mother’s will, and 
probably dead. (1) Mary, married before 1776, 
Rynd Lawder, of Mough (now Lawderdale), Co. 
Leitrim, and had issue: see B.L.G. (2) Anne, 
m. Richard Robinson, of Lylo, Co. Armagh. 

+ Brabazon Brunker, of Rockcorry, (Co. 
Monaghan, was third son of George Brunker, 
by Abigail his wife (Exchequer Bill, Brunker 
vy. Anderson, July 3, 1779). He married, Clogher 
marr. lic. bond 1736, Dorothy Gault, and died 
1775, will dated Nov. 1, 1773, having had five 
sons and three daughters, viz:—(1) Thomas, of 
Bellgreen, Co. Cavan, J.P. Co. Cavan, will 
proved June 2, 1808. (2) Brabazon, died shortly 
before his father. (3) Ralph, of Cootehill, Co. 
Cavan, married Ist, Clogher marr. lic. bond 
1765, Margaret Mayne, and 2nd, before July 3, 
1779, Margaret, widow of Forster Anderson, of 
Cootehill, and daughter of Allen Adams, of 
| Corraneary, Co. Cavan. He _ had a family. 
| His will was proved Prerog. Dec. 6, 1799. (4) 
John, of Rockcorry, married, Clogher marr. 
lic. bond 1768, Catherine Foster and died 
before 1812, having had issue by her, whose 
| will, undated, was proved in the diocese of 
Clogher, Aug. 3, 1812. The Right Rev. John 
Richard Darley, Bishop of Kilmore 1874-84, ™ 
his grandson. (5) William, left issue. (y 
Elizabeth, married 1st, Clogher marr. lic. be 
1762, John Johnston, of Killyneal, Co. Monaghan, 
only son of Edward Johnston, of Annagore, 
and stepson of James Swanzy, of Avelreagh (see 
below), and by him, who died 1774, had 5 te 
John Johnston, of Killyneal, High Sher ‘ny 
Monaghan, 1803, and two daughters, Dore 
Johnston and Mary Johnston, married f % 
Henry Mitchell, of Drumreaske, Co. Monaghan. 
Mrs. Johnston, neé Brunker, married 2n ‘ 
Kirk. (2) Sarah, Mrs. Jackson. (3) Anne. 
married, settlements Feb. 18, 1769, a 
Young, of Rogerstown, Co. Louth. (Excheque 
Bill, Young v. Brunker, Sept. 23, 1776). Hall 

t Capt. Corry was John Corry, of Sport . 
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| 
of the Rev. John Corry, of Roekcorry, by Alice, 
daughter of the Rev. John Vaughan, and Anne, | 
his wife, sister of the Most Rev. Ralph Lam- | 
bert, Bishop of Meath. He married at Rock- | 
corry, Feb. 26, 1762, Catherine, sister of Charles, 
ist Earl of Bellamont and 5th Lord Coloony, | 
and daughter of Charles Coote, of Cootehill, | 
Co. Cavan, M.P. for that County. He died | 
“of a fever,’ Jan. or Feb. 1770, leaving an 
only child, Prudentia Martha, who married 
1780, Lieut.-Colonel Matthew Anketell, of Anke- | 
tell Grove, Co. Monaghan, High Sheriff 1783, | 
and died Oct. 1781. The Corry property went | 
to the next brother, Thomas Corry, of Fair- 
field, Rockcorry, High Sheriff 1782, Lieut. 91st | 


Regt., father of the last owner. Thomas 
Charles Stewart Corry, of Rockcorry Castle, | 
IP, D.L., High Sheriff 1807, M.P. Co. 


Monaghan 1807-12, Lieut. 13th Light Dragoons. 
|) Isaiah Corry, brother of_above, was of 
Ballytrain, Co. Monaghan. He married Ist, 
Catherine, widow of George Scott, of Legacorry, 
Co. Monaghan, and daughter of Lancelot 
Fisher, by Catherine, daughter of Capt Henry 
Barlow, High Sheriff 1720 (see 1715 list). By 
her he had two sons. (1) John Ralph, Capt. 
(th Regt., died in India 1809 or 1810. (2) 
Isaiah, died at Fort Winalah, Africa, 1810 or 
1811. He married 2nd, Dec. 8, 1778, Barbara, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Andrew Nixon, 
of Nixon Lodge, Co. Cavan, and_ died, will 
dated Dec. 16, 1811, proved April 28, 1820, | 
executors his wife, Arthur Irwin, and his wife’s 
nephews James Swanzy and Henry Swanzy. 
By her he had further issue, with nine | 
daughters, another son:—3) Matthew Nixon 
Corry, a doctor, married Aug. 1, 1826, Maria, | 
daughter of Major Thomas Baylis, Deputy | 
Assistant-Adjutant-General in Dublin. ; 
§ James Swanzy, of Avelreagh, Clontibret, | 
(Co. Monaghan, was only son of Henry Swanzy, 
of Avelreagh, Ensign Upton’s Regt. in the | 
Army of William III., Feb. 5, 1688-9, by his | 
wife Elizabeth, whom he married at Lisburn 
Cathedral, May 25, 1697, daughter of John Bell, 
of Ravernet, Co. Down. Henry Swanzy, who 
was bapt. at Lisburn Cathedral Oct. 7, 1666. 
and was Churchwarden of Clontibret in 1716, 
was son of Henry Swansy, of Kilmore, Co. 
Monaghan in 1669, formerly of Blaris, Co. 
Down. James Swanzy was born about 1710, 
and was twice married. The name of his first 
wife has not been ascertained. He married 
secondly at Tyholland, Co. Monaghan, Dec. 30, 
37, Mary, widow of Edward Johnston, of 
Annagore, Co. Monaghan, and daughter of 
Richard Seaver, of Bellaghy, Co. Armagh, of 
the family of Seaver of Heath Hall, Newry 
(ee Michael Pockrich, Montgomery’s Dragoons, | 
1715 list). James Swanzy died June 18, 1784, 
aged 74, will dated Jan. 5, 1783, proved Prerog. 
Ang. 16. 1784, having had by his first wife, 
one son and five daughters, viz.:—(1) Henry, 
of Avelreagh and Harrymount, married, settle- 
ments dated Oct. 10, 1765, Anne, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Andrew Nixon, of Nixon Lodge, 
Co, Cavan (see Isaiah Corrv above), and died 
March 26, 1792, aged 48. He was ancestor of 
the family now existing. (1) Blizabeth, married , 


; Dragoons, 1756 list). 


| now 


John Irwin, junior., of Carnabrock, Co. 
Monaghan, eldest son of John Irwin, of Carna- 
brock, and died his widow Jan. 7, 1808. (2) 
Margaret, married, settlements dated March 
22, 1757, John Shegog, of Loughbrickland, Co. 
Down, son of George Shegog, of Dernaclog, 
Co. Monaghan, and died before May, 1765. (3) 
Rose, married Wildman Swanzy (see below). 
(4) Sarah, married Robert Boyd, of Castle- 


| Blayney, Co. Monaghan, and died May 20, 1817, 


aged 81. (5) Mary, married 1st (Thomas?) 
Rogers, of Tategar, parish or Tydavnet, Co. 
Monaghan, son ot Thomas Rogers, of Cashland, 
same Co., and 2nd, Clogher marr. lic. bond 
Dec. 16, 1771, Alexander Henry, of Knockreas, 
Donamoine, Co. Monaghan (see John Culbreath, 
Blayney’s Dragoons, 1740 list). 

{ Wildman Swanzy, of Swanville, Clonti- 
bret, was younger son of Samuel Swanzy (see 


Anketell’s Dragoons, 1727 list), by Mary, 
daughter of John Wildman, of Skeagh. He 


married his cousin Rose, daughter of James 
Swanzy, of Avelreagh (see above), and was still 


| living 1788, having had by her, who died his 
| widow at Rockmarshall, Co. Louth, Jan. 16, 


1814, aged 82, with a younger son James, of 
Baliyhaise, Co. Cavan, 2nd Captain Bally- 
haise Infantry, Aug. 2, 1798 (father of Samuel 
Swanzy, of Cavan, Clerk of the Crown), and 
a daughter Elizabeth, wife of Michael Rogers, 
an elder son, Samuel Swanzy, of Swanville, 
Attorney at law, born about 1754, married Ist, 


| articles dated Nov. 2, 1776, Mary, daughter of 


Moses Kinkead, of Newtownhamilton, Co. 
Armagh. She died April, 1780. He married 
2nd, Oct. 23, 1780, Bridget, daughter of Patrick 
M’Mahon, of Tegavely, Co. Monaghan, by 
Grace, sister of Adam Noble, of Longfield, 
High Sheriff Co. Monaghan 1768 (see Blayney’s 
She died s.p. Jan. 17, 
1781. He married 3rdly, at Wexford Church, 
March 5, 1782, Lucinda, second daughter of 
William Bolton, of Dublin, and of Prospect, 
Co. Wexford, and died about 1791. She died 
in Lower Gardiner St.. Dublin, Jan. 27, 1824. 
H. B. Swanzy. 


CoRRIGENDA. 
p. 425, col. 1, line 10, 
for “Cornet” read “ Ensign.’ 
Vol. xii., p. 349. col. 2. line 59, Brabazon 
Noble, for “ daughter of William Clement,” 
read “‘ daughter of Thomas Clement.” 


Vol. xi, 


acre 
Hamilton, 5 





AFTERNOON TEA.—This term is not referred 
to under ‘‘ Afternoon”? in N.E.D., 1884. 
Under ‘‘ Tea” in the tense of ‘‘ a meal or 
social entertainment’ is a quotation from 
Fr. A. (‘‘ Fanny ”*) Kemble, Later Life ii, 
187 (1882) in which she speaks of her first 
introduction to ‘‘ afternoon tea ’’ at Belvoir 
in 1842, adding, ‘‘I do not believe that the 
universally honoured institution of 
‘five o’clock tea’ dates further back than 
this.’’ But that gifted lady, like many 
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others, was mistaken. Not so one, an old 
friend of mine, who sends me three quotations 
from Richardson :—‘‘ Clarissa, 1740, ed. 1810, 
i, 119, 1 will excuse your attend-| 
ance at afternoon tea. Sir Charles Grandison 
1753, ed. 1754, vi, 30, he invited Lady L., 
and me, to afternoon tea with him. 

, 14. He drank tea this after- 
noon with the Denby family.’’ The same 
friend some time ago sent me quotations 
from F ielding, ‘Tom Jones ’ 1749, and Smol- 
lett, ‘Humphrey Clinker,’ 1771. So it is | 
evident that both name and thing were well | 
known in the eighteenth century. 


ioe’ Wee! Se 





Winterton, Lincs. 


A Pre-RerorMatTion SHRINE IN LINCOLN’s | 
Inn.—Every wanderer on the Continent is | 
acquainted with the form of the shrine com- | 
mon over gateways; a crucifix with figures | 
of the Blessed Virgin and St. John, a few | 
flowers, and possibly a little wooden’ trellis | 
or wire-work to prevent the flowers falling. 

Over the doorway of 25, Old Buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn, which was built shortly before 
the Reformation, is the space where such a. 
shrine has been. The borders are of carved | 
brick ; the edges still sharp, clear and beau- | 
tiful. Whether bas-relief figures exist | 
behind the plaster that fills the shrine I do | 
not know. 

Probably this example is unique in the 
domestic architecture of London visible from 
the footpath. Possibly the country contains | 
others. 

J. C. WHITEBROOK. 


Stir J. P. Manarry: Error In THE 
‘ Encyctopmp1a Brirannica,’—As the ‘‘ Bri- 
tannica’’ is our leading work of reference, 
it seems to be a public duty to draw atten- 
tion promptly to any serious errors. In the 
new Vol. xxxi, at p. 832, the surprising | 
statement is made that the late Sir John | 
Pentland Mahaffy, who was Provost of | 
Trinity College, Dublin, from 1914 to 1919, | 
was ‘‘ the first Roman Catholic priest to be 
made a knight.’’ The truth is that he was | 
a staunch Protestant all his life. He was 
the son of an Anglican clergyman, and took 
Holy Orders in the Church of Ireland before | 
disestablishment. 

Ought not some provision to be made for 
corrigenda in our great Encyclopedia ? 

Arex. LEEPER. 
Melbourne, Victoria. 


| them, 


ALKALI AND Acip. — Among the _ books 
printed for and sold by Thomas Speed, over 
against Jonathan’s Coffee-House in Kx. 
change-Alley, in Cornhill, 1700, occurs the 
following curiosity, which reached a second 
edition. I do not know whether the treatise 
is extant. 

A dialogue between Alkali and Acid: con- 
taining divers Philosophical and Medicinal 
Considerations, wherein a late Pretended New 
Hipothesis, asserting Alkali the Cause, and 
Acid the Cure of all Diseases; is proved ground. 
less and dangerous: Being a Specimen of the 
| Immodest Self-applause, Shameful Contempt, 

and abuse of all Physicians, gross mistakes 


| sel great Ignorance of the Pretender John 





| Colbatch. By Thomas Emes, Chirurgo Medicus, 
| Price 1s. , 
Ricuarp H. TuHornton, 
Queries. 
WE must request correspondents desiring 


information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 


| their queries in order that answers may be 
| sent to them direct. 


‘Somne Levis’ anp THE LAavREATE Pyz,— 
In or about the year 1808 the Poet Laureate, 
Henry James Pye, published a translation 
of a Latin poem, entitled ‘Somne Levis,’ I 
cannot find this translation in his works at 
the British Museum. Can any one throw 
light upon either the Latin or the transla- 
tion? In the same year H. L. Long, an 
Eton boy (or Cambridge undergraduate) sent 
a translation of the same Latin poem to 
his elder brother, who said it was _ better 
than the Laureate’s. It ran as follows:— 

O slumber, gentle slumber, do not fly, 

My eyes, what blessings thow alone can give! 


Grateful it is without death’s pee to die, 
Grateful it is without life’s cares to live. 


A. Forspes SIEVEKING. 


Docs iv War.—As messengers, a certain 
amount of use was made of dogs in the late 
war, especially by the French. Whether on 
the whole they were of much use is, I should 
say, doubtful : though in the thick forest 
|country between Noyon and Compidgne they 
certainly did some wonderful work. As one 
was instructed to encourage them to hastily 
seek their “home” by heaving bricks at 
it was scarcely a service that ap- 
I note that among the 


expedition 


pealed much to us. 
suggestions for fitting out an 


| against Cuba, etc., about 1640 (I am not sure 
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of my dates as the first page of the manu- 


A Brass IN EAsTHAMPSTEAD CHURCH.— 


script is missing) it is suggested that ‘ every | While staying at Easthampstead Rectory, 


shipp carry an English Mastiffie Dogg in 
her.”’ Has this use of dogs for naval an 
military purposes been general ? 

F. Lamparbe. 

Epauters.—When were epaulets, as an 

adornment to the shoulders, first introduced 
on the uniform dress of the English army ? 
The earliest example of the use of the word 
given in the ‘Oxford English Dictionary ’ 
is in 1783—with reference to the Navy. 

J. H. Lustie. 


Sonc Wantep: ‘Ho prERkDUTO IL BEL 





SEMBIANTE. —Can any one refer me to the 
full text of this song? In ch. ii of ‘ Mr. 
Gilfil’s Love Story,’ by George Eliot, 


Caterina Sarti sings two songs, ‘Che faro 
senza Kuridice?? and ‘ Ho perduto il bel 
sembiante.? The ‘‘ Che fard”’ is, of course, 
from Gluck’s opera ‘ Orfeo,’ and in the first 
edition of ‘ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story’ George 
Eliot describes both songs as being from 
that opera. In a later edition she altered 
the text at that point to read 
... Sir Christopher’s favourite airs, by Gluck 
and Paisiello, whose operas, for the happiness 
of that generation, were then to be heard on 
the London stage. It happened this evening 
that the sentiment of these airs Che faro senza 
Euridice and Ho perduto il bel sembiante, etc. 
The inference is that ‘Ho perduto il bel 
sembiante’ is from one of Paisiello’s operas, 
but so far I have not ascertained which one. 
I shall be grateful for any information 
enabling me to locate this song, and find its 
full text. I 

Curistran NAME PosTPoNED ro SURNAMES. 
—In ‘Das Wirtshaus in Spessart’ (Wilh. 
Hauff) two or three touches are of interest 
sociologically. One is the curious metathesis 
in the names of the hero in the tale ‘ Das 
kalte Herz.’ To begin with, he is Peter 
Munk (p. 39, Cambridge U. Press ed. 1898), 
and his mother is of course Barbara Munkin. 
Her husband was a charcoal-burner and so 
her son’s name is at first Kohlenmunkpeter 
(p. 41), but that is soon cut down to 
Kohlenpeter (p. 52), and at that it stops. 
This raises the question of the original form 
of Struwelpeter’s name. Peter Munk also 
earned as a nickname the title of Spielpeter 
from his gambling habits (p. 33). Were 
Christian names generally affixed in this way 
to surnames denoting occupations or pursuits 
in Bavaria or in Germany ? 

H. A. Rose. 


. 


‘Mary 





Bracknell, Berks, recently, I saw the only 
brass remaining in the church. The Rev. 
Herbert Haines (‘ A Manual of Monumental 
Brasses, 1261, p. 135) gives the following 
description of it: ‘‘ Thos Berwyk, nuper in 
societate M. J. Fowler de Capella Regis 
Hen. VIti,’’ 1443, half effigy, Chancel. I 
shall be much obliged if any reader can 
give me any further information concerning 
it. What precisely do M. J. and Fowler 
mean in this inscription ? 
A. R. Baytey. 


St. Lecer Famity or Nova Scorra.— 


| Could any reader give me any information 


as to where the St. Legers came from who 
were living in Nova Scotia in the eighteenth 
century? Are there any descendants living ? 
Garrick St. Leger b. Dec. 12, 1713, married 
— (?) b. Nov. 15, 1718; lived 
in Nova Scotia, Canada, and owned pro- 
perty there (I have a government certificate 
to that effect). They had issue a daughter 
Mary, b. 1751, who married Abraham Hunt 
of Boston, Mass. These had six children: 
Abraham, b. 1772, served in the British 
Navy; Eliza, b. 1774; John St. Leger, b. 
1776; Charles Hill, b. 1780; Joseph Rug- 
gles, b. 1781; Maria Polly, b. 1783. 


J. ©. JUHRING. 
375, Park Avenue, New York City. 





Rosert CrricutTon, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, is described in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog,’ 
xii, 69, as the son of Thcmas Creighton and 
Mary Stuart, and to have been born in 
Dunkeld in 1593. The full date of his 
birth, and some further particulars of his 
parentage are required. Is it possible to 
ascertain the date of his marriage, which 
is said to have taken place ‘‘ some time after 
1639 ”’? 

G. F. R. B. 

Joun Antony Cramer, Dean of Carlisle, 
is said to have been the son of John Antony 
Cramer, of Mittoden, Switzerland, and to 
have been born there in 1793. I should be 
glad to learn the full date of his birth, and 
some particulars of his mother. The ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ xiii. 4, states that he left three 
sons, and a daughter. The date and par- 
ticulars of his marriage are much desired. 


G. F. R. B. 
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Koonpaus.—There has lately come into | 


my possession a pair of boar’s tusks, mounted 
in silver of Indian workmanship, inscribed 
‘*Koondahs. O.D. to W.J.S. 1887.’ 


it is. 
C. J. P. 
BAKER OF OMBERSLEY AND BoreELy.—I 
should be glad of any genealogical memor- 


anda as to the Baker family of Ombersley | 


and Borely, co. Worc., during the 18th cen- 
tury. Any information would be welcome. 


R. J. S. 


Acton Famity Crest.—I have the crest 
of my great-uncle, 8. P. Acton, engraved as 
a book-plate with his name beneath. The 
crest is a leg encased in mail with a spur; 
it is surrounded with what appears to be a 
laurel wreath. 


limb at the battle of Shrewsbury (July 1, 
1403). Can any reader confirm this romantic 
origin of the crest and say to what branch 
of the Actons it was granted and by whom? 
Henry Couert. 


SuGer.—I should be grateful for informa- 
tion about any recent biographical study, 
whether French or English, of the great 
Abbot of St. Denis. 

E. R. 


AUTHOR AND VERIFICATION WANTED. — Can 
any reader supply these with reference to the 
following lines :— 

Life’s work well done, 
Life’s race well run— 
Then comes peace. 
E. S. B. 


AvutHor Wantep.—Something more than fifty 


years ago, I think in the ’sixties, a production | 


appeared with the title ‘The Coming 


Can anyone inform me who was the author? | 
(The skit was suppressed, but a perusal of it | 


has convinced me that the “ authorities ” 


should never have paid it that compliment. | 


It is seldom clever, witty or humorous). 
H. Maxwe tt Pripeavx. 
Plymouth. 


QuoTraTion Wantrep.—I should be glad to 
know who wrote, and in what circumstances, 
some lines which I vaguely remember as fol- 
Ows :— 

I will remember while the light lasts, 

And in the darkness I will not forget. 

(Swinburne, in ‘ Erotion’ — ‘ Poems and 
Ballads ’ :— ’ : 

I shall remember while the light lives yet, 

And in the night-time I shall not forget]. 


As- | 
suming Koondahs to be a place name, I shalt | 
be obliged if some reader will say where 


Family tradition says that | 
it was granted to an Acton who lost that | 


Replies. 
le THE EAGLE STONE. 
(12 S. xii. 189, 236; 13 S. i. 52). 


The Chinese materia medica classifies eagle 
| stones into three several varieties, viz., 
Yii-yu-liang, Yai-Yih-yu-liang and Lwan- 
| shih-hwang, but eminent authorities much 
disagree as regards their respective defini- 
tions. Ono Rangzan (A.D. 1729-1810), the 
greatest naturalist Japan has ever produced 
under the ancien régime, has determined 
them most clearly in his ‘ Honzé Kémoku 
Keimé,’ 1803, tom. vi. Thence we leam 
that the first variety, Yii-yu-liang is entirely 
homogeneous and hard; the second variety, 
Tai-Yih-yu-liang, is hard and compounded 
of numerous pebbles and sand; and the third 
variety, Lwan-shth-hwang, is soft and fri- 
able, and with the internal cavity filled up 
with consolidated earth. The first two vari- 
eties at first contain only yellowish turbid 
water called in Chinese Shih-chung-hwang 
(literally, Yellow in Stone), which is reputed 
| to capacitate one who drinks it up to the 
| quantity of three shing to !ive one thousand 
|years (Koh Hung, c. A.D. 254-334, ‘ Pau- 
| puh-tsze,’ lib. xi), This water subsequently 
|congeals into sand and ultimately into a 
stone. When the enclosed stone is loose and 
rattles when shaken, it is called in Japan 
Sudzuishi (Bell Stone). 

Yii-yu-liang and Tai-Yih-yu-liang respec- 
tively signify ‘‘ Meal left by Yu’ and 
‘* Meal left by Tai-Yih.’’ They are believed 
to be the fossils of the meal left after par- 
taking viaticum by the emperor Yi (fl. ¢. 
| 2200 B.C.) and his instructor Tai-Yih, by 
reason of the sand or earth these stones con- 
tain somewhat simulating grains or flour. 
| Also there is in China a wild cereal, of which 
the poor avail themselves of the grain; it 
it identically named Yii-yu-laing, on account 
of the same tradition attached to it (Chang 
Hwas, op. cit., tom. iii). Widespread is the 
| belief that here and there Jeavings of f 
| or drink of some particular persons per- 
| petuate themselves, either petrified, or in- 
‘cessantly increasing, or re-animated and 
everlastingly living or generating in succes- 
sion. The examples are legion, out of which 
_I shall now proceed to set forth proportion- 
| ately very few. : 

Col. F. Wilford, in his ‘ A Comparative 
| Essay on the Ancient Geography of In ia,” 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
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gal, vol. xx., p. 244, Calcutta, 1852, speaks 
thus of the Corn-Grain Stone (Paruccai- 
callu) :— 

Besides the quarries, this mountain (Tamra- 
thileh) abounds with small pebbles or calculi, 
about the size of the largest sort of millet, of 
a whitish-crystalline matter, debased with 
earths of various kinds, and which, in their 
rough state, look like corn coarsely ground, or 
grit, in Hindi Dardura. 
supposed to be the remains of Devé’s cook- 
ery, Who for twelve years dressed food there 


which she constantly threw away at night, 
seeing that he did not return. These are 


They are of course | 





polished, perforated, and filed on a string by | 
Mussulmans at Shari-bandar, and then sold to | 


pilgrims, at the rate of 1,000 to a rupee, and | 


from their faint yellowish colour, they are | 


called Tamra [brass or copper]. . . . They are 
found in small quantities in the bed of the 
river; but these are neglected, as the adjacent 
quarries afford an inexhaustible treasure of 
them; and they are still highly valued by 
pilgrims. 

Further, at p. 478, he says these pebbles 
resenible, both in size and colours, the largest 
sort of millet, called jawar. In China, the 
sowalled Stone Millet (Shih-siih) occurs in 
a deep cave in Kien-chung; it is said to be 
the petrified grain of Italian millet left 
after feeding horses by the renowned strat- 
egus Chu-Koh Liang, ob. A.D. 234 (‘ Yuen- 
Kien-lue-han,’ 1703, tom. xxv). Apparently 
of a similar nature is the Stone Rice (Shih- 
tau), produced in a Stone Paddy-Field 
within a cave in Kiang-si (‘ Ta-tsing-yih- 
tung-chi,’ 1743, tom. ccvi). In Japan 
anciently there was in the province of 
Harima a certain Rice-Grain Hill with all 
its pebbles closely alike to rice, and believed 
to have been the leavings of the god Ashi- 
hara Shikowo (‘ Harima Ffidoki,’ ¢c. A.D. 
713). Mount Hinokami, prov. Sué, was the 
site where every successive lord of the 
Tatara clan tused yearly to worship the 
pole-star for more than ten centuries down 
to 1519—which the star responded to by its 
annual descents on its top. Some of the 
then offered foods turned themselves into the 
Komeishimochi (Rice-Stone Cakes) and 
Domanji (Earthy Pies); they are occasion- 
ally dug out now, and highly prized as a 
preservative against epidemics and a remedy 
for the intermittent fever (Kikuota, ‘ Sho- 
koku Rijindan,’ 1742, tom. iii). About 
Jéfukuji, an old Buddhist monastery in Iga, 
stands a huge rock, very probably a conglom- 
trate, which the people call Gohan-ishi 
(Boiled-Rice Stone), and opine as a meta- 
morphosis of rice cooked by a mysterious 
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monk (Fujisawa, ‘ Densetsu Iga no Maki,’ 
1919, p. 251). Near Mount Idzuna, prov. 
Shinano, is produced an edible bacterial 
earth tasting like boiled wheat and named 
Gaki no Mesht, or the Hungry Demon’s 
Meal (Hjusd., ‘ Densetsu Shinano no Maki,’ 
1917, p. 59; cf. 12 S. xi. 513, 514). In times 
of yore a rich man threw out the refuse of 
wine, and it turned to a rock that was 
deified by the provincials of Etchi (‘ Etchi 


every day for her consort, Mahé-Deva; but | Kyfjiki,’ 18th cent., tom. i). 


While the two Chinese pilgrims in India, 
Sung Yun and Hwui-Sang, were perambu- 
lating the Kingdom of Gandhara (A.D. 520), 
they visited the site where had been burnt 
up a granary of King Sivika, one of the 
numerous former lives of the Buddha, and 
celebrated for cutting his body to pieces to 
redeem a dove from the power of a hawk. 
There were still existing the then carbonized 
rice, a single grain of which, taken inter- 
nally, would suffice to preserve one from 
fevers forever (‘ Yang Hwan-Chi,’ ‘ Lo-yan- 
kia-lan-ki,’ sixth cent., A.D., tom. v; cf. S. 
Beal, ‘Buddhist Records of the Western 
World,’ 1906, vol. i, p. 125). 

Japan has not a few places where gran- 
aries are said to have been burnt anciently 
and people dig out charred rice endowed 
with antipyretic virtue, a belief evidently 
transmitted from India through China 
(Yanagida, ‘The White Rice Castles,’ 
Kyéto Kenkyii, vol. iv. No. 3, pp. 133-138, 
Tokyo, 1916). The Buddhist god Bishamon 
(Vais’ramana in Sanskrit) is legended to 
have vowed to give fortunes to all mankind, 
but most persons are hindered from reaching 
them by worldly cares which darken their 
minds, thus obliging him frequently to 
destroy his superfluous wealth with fire: 
and at Komeo, prov. Yamato, fossil car- 
bonized rice grains are pointed at as an 
evidence of his wasteful burning (Byakue, 
‘Sansht Meisekishi.’ 1702, tom. vi). 

Kumacust Mrnaxata. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 

Srane (13 S. i. 51).—-There can hardly be 
‘‘a complete pedigree of the family of 
Fleming or le Fleming.’’ Marshall (‘ The 
Genealogist’s Guide.’ 1903) refers to pedi- 
grees of Fleming, Fleminge, Flemving, or 
Flemyne in Scotland, Ireland, Antigua, 
Essex. Hampshire, Hertfordshire. Glamor- 
ganshire, Yorkshire, Buckinghamshire, Lan- 
eashire. Carmarthenshire. G!oucestershire, 
Devonshire. Cornwall, Cumberland, and 
Westmorland, and of Le Fleming also in 
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Shropshire. Wherever in the days when | honour. Symon Fleming was the 6th Baron 
surnames were first used a native of 1lander's | Slane. 
settled and was called ‘‘the Fleming” a| Christopher Fleming, 22nd Baron of Slane, 
family of Flemings or Le Fiemings may have | died in 1726 without male issue, and al- 
originated. ‘Their common origin (if any) | though the dignity was assumed by his 
would go back far into prehistoric times. | cousin William, an attainder of 1641 was al- 
Mr. Srron-Anperson may be looking for | Jeged as a bar to the descent of the dig. 
‘ Historical and Genealogical Memoir of the | nity. The dignity was claimed in 1830 
Family of Fieming of Slane, co. Meath,’ by | by George Bryan, of Jenkinstown, co. Kil- 
Sir William Betham, Dublin, 1829, fol | kenny, and was opposed by James Fleming 
He will find in G.E.C.’s ‘ Complete Peer- | who claimed to be heir male of the family, 
age’ accounts of seventeen Barons Slane, and | but on Sept. 1, 1835; the House of Lords 
of two more who called themselves so, but | resolved that Mr. Bryan had not made out 
not, I fear, of the fourteen who ‘‘ died in} his claim. 
one year of a certain contagion.’’ The con- 
nexion (if any) of the Flemings of Slane with 
any English family of the name must be Fuacs at Hatr Mast (12 8. xii 493; 13 
looked for in Devonshire, as the first baron |S. i, 19, 56).—Just as individuals ‘used to 
claimed descent from Archembald Le | advertise their grief by deliberately exhibi- 
Fieming of Bratton in that county, and | ting signs which normally indicate careless- 
married Cecilia, daughter of Thomas Cham-| ness of appearance, e.g., by rending their 
pernowne, of Modbury, Devon. The third | garments, putting dust on their heads, etc., 
baron Christopher also when sued for ab-| so it would be natural for sailors to put 
sence from Ireland pleaded his necessary | their ships in mourning by a_ temporary 
presence on his estates in co. Devon. G.E.C. | neglect of the normal trimness and tidiness 
concludes that the Peerage is dormant, and | aloft. To the nautical eye there are several 
thinks it not unlikely that an heir male, | things about a ship which indicate indiffer- 
descended from the first baron may exist. ence to outward appearance, the most glaring 
Joun R. Macratu. of which are: Yards not square, slack ropes, 
=e? , .,. . | flags hoisted not properly ‘‘ close-up’”’ (Le, 
G re apres long em of a thi s family in | with the upper anal wk actually ‘town 
.E.C.’s ‘ Complete Peerage,’ vol. vii, under | 1 aa hiesk oe ios Chen @ 
“Slane.” Christopher Fleming, 17th Baron | '/"° peqonling Et pga Mcskqo lindo AP / y), 
: ie i Betis ‘‘dead men,”’ i.e., rope-yarns hanging about 
Slane, was outlawed and attainted in 1691; | . weer Ss © th T > all of thes wae 
in 1708 the attainder was reversed by the sons eee To ee je jh 
Maite Parli suki. minal, Sone: | Te to express the idea of carelessness 0 
glish Parliament, which reversa : Bie: : 
sen, tein: Geant ash aeons wa tg | OO es mode of showing grief. In 
a y y | sailing days a process known as “ scandal- 


Irish Parliament. Notwithstanding this | -*. nity 
the title was assumed by the heir male in ising ship ” was employed for such a purpoe 


1726, and it has been dormant since the cent page the one aioe Mag 
death of Christopher Fleming titular 19th | 7 COCK™. > iG: n OPPOsie ane and foe 
Baron of Slane in 1771. The legend of the were allowed to hang in festoons, and flags 


death Ut teers Lands ot Gite on ee | half-masted. I once saw this carried 
in inal lien et iat 1 ee J out by a Portuguese gunboat on Good Friday. 


& Along with the general decay of ceremonial 
Killadoon, Celbrid ae J. B. CLEMENTS. mourning most of the above nautical indica- 
upsets tints tions have disappeared, and the lowering of 
A pedigree of the Fleming or Le Fleming | the ensign (itself essentially an emblem) 
family will be found in Burke’s ‘Dormant | alone remains. And it is noteworthy that 
, and Extinct Peerages.’ According | just as personal mourning is now more oF 
to Burke the first Lord Slane was Archem- | less standardised and is no longer untidy 
bald, of Flanders, who attended Henry II | but only un-showy, so the lowering of flags, 
in his invasion of Ireland, and obtained the | originally left to chance carelessness, is now 
Lordships of Astmayn and Eskertenen, in | carefully regulated into uniformity as may 
Tipperary, and Newcastle and Slane, on the | be observed whenever a number of war-ships 
River Boyne, from the latter of which he | in company exhibit this sign of mourning. 
and his male descendants took their title of G. M. Marston. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 
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Tue Toast or ‘‘ THe Kine ”’ (12 8. i. 50). 
—(a) The drinking of ‘‘ The King”’ at mess 
was, I believe, an order consequent upon the 
disloyalty of certain regiments to the Han- 
overian dynasty after the 745 rebellion. 
Certain Regiments (including, I believe, the 
Guards) were excused the toast, owing to 
their presumed loyaity to the existing 
dynasty. 

(b) The 17th (Leicestershire) Regiment, 
which messed with my Regiment in in 1897 
used to drink ‘“‘The Queen”’ every night, 
but without rising to the toast. The Presi- 
dent gave ‘‘ Gentlemen, the Queen,’’ to which 
the Vice-President replied ‘‘ God bless her.”’ 
No one stood up. 

(c) I cannot recollect the reason given for 
this procedure. 

C.8.C. (B/C.) 

It is the custom in the Royal Marines, and 
in certain Regiments of Infantry, that were 
raised as Marines originally, to drink the 
King’s health sitting, the origin of ‘this 
being that the low ’tween decks in old times 
did not admit of standing up. Lieut.-Col. 
E, G. Mackenzie explained this in his ‘ Notes 
on Mess Etiquette’ (Heath Cranton Ltd., 
1918). I believe the toast is drunk seated 
by certain regiments of infantry that were 
originally marines, such as the East Surrey 
Regiment. 

In Burnet’s ‘ Life of Sir Matthew Hale’ 
we read. 

Drinking the King’s Health was set up by 
too many as a distinguishing mark of loyalty 
and drew many into great excess after His 
Majesty’s restoration. 

The loyal toasts were undoubtedly ‘‘ en- 
thusiastically received ’’ in the spacious days 
after the Restoration, for when Charles dined 
with the citizens of London the year Sir 
Robert Viner was Mayor, the Chief of the 
City, we are told, “‘ was getting elated with 
continually toasting the royal family.’”’ It 
was on that occasion when the Merry Mon- 
arch, endeavouring to relieve the situation, 
hurried off to his coach, and according to 
the B. B. Orridges, ‘ The Citizens of London 
and their Rulers ’ was invited into the house 
again ‘‘to finish t’other bottle,’’ and, says 
the Spectator, No. 462— 

The airy Monarch looked kindly at him over 
his shoulder and with a smile and graceful air 
tepeated this line of the old song :— 

He that is drunk is as great as a King. 
and immediately returned back and com- 
plied with his landlord.” 





It is stated that Charles dined nine times 
with the citizens! 
H. Prosser CHANntTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


Kine CHAaRLEs’s STATUE, CHARING Cross 
(13 8S. i. 50).—The usual books of reference 
do not appear to mention any tablets affixed 
to the pedestal but perhaps the cast at the 
Crystal Palace might help to elucidate the 
matter. In looking up these references I 
find that Timbs in his ‘Curiosities’ states 
that the pedestal was not made by Gibbons, 
but that a ‘‘ written account proves it to 
be by Joshua Marshall, Master Mason to the 
Crown.’’ Is this a fact? 

Wattier E. GawtTHorp. 

98, High Road, East Finchley, N.2. 


Following Srr Wirirtam Butt’s query, I 
add another. In all the pictures of this 
statue up to early in last century, a pump 
is shown standing on the south side of the 
pedestal. When was this removed? Amer- 
ican visitors to London may like to know that 
one of the best views of this statue is ob- 
tained from the windows of the English 
Speaking Union, No. 1, Charing Cross. 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 

101, Piccadilly. 

Non Vox Sep Votum (12 S. xii. 431, 499; 
13 8. i. 54).—Quite recently, while looking 
for something else, I have come across an- 
other example, with slight variations, of 
these lines. In a letter from Anna Tendring 
to “‘ the Right worshipfull her very respectiue 
kind friend Mr. Dewes”’ (Brit. Mus. Har- 
leian MS. 374, fol. 28) is this: 

... although gratulari quam gratias agere 
melius est; yet know your generous dis- 
position is such, that you will receiue good will 
in stede of gifts, and gratias in lieu of 
gratuities; euen thus in humble manner [ take 
my leave, praying for your long life, and happy 
prosperitie, and although I want the confirma- 
tion of a congregation, to say amen to my 
prayer, yet I hope god will heare it, for, Non 
vox, sed votum, non musica cordula, sed cor, 

Non clamans, sed amans cantat in aure dei 

tis not the voyce, but the vow, 

not the musicall madrigalds, but the harts 


sobb; 
not th’ externall clamor, but the internall 


mor; 
that sounds in the eares of god. 

This lady’s two letters are undated, but, 
as the general arrangement of the letters in 
the volume is chronological and the nearest 
dates before and after hers are 1594 and 1603, 
it would appear that the arranger did not 
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take the Mr. Dewes for Symonds D’Ewes | were generally approved; they were: 


(1602—1650), but possibly for his father | 
Paul. aul and his father Gerrard or | 
Garret D’ Ewes held property in Essex. The | 


Contracts for ‘‘cohorts’’ in ‘Lear’ [, ij 
(from the Quartos); and Signiors for 
‘‘ oneyers’ in 1 ‘ Henry the Fourth’ II, i, 


Essex Visitation of 1612 notices an Ann, |I have since found that both were suggested 
daughter of Thomas Tendring of Boreham |jin B. G. Kinnear’s ‘‘ Cruces Shakespear. 
and wife of Thomas Mannock of Gifford’s | iane,’’ 1883. This book contains a very 
Hall, Suffolk. One might conjecture her to | great many emendations, clumsily enough 


have been Mr. Dewes’s correspondent. 
Epwarp BENsLy. | 


Epwaxp BacsHawe, THe Youncer (31 §. i, | 10rum Shakespeare. 


51).—According to Wood’s ‘ Athens Oxon- | 
ienses,’ vol. iii. of Bliss’s edition, cols. 949 | 
and 950, Edward Bagshaw, dying on Dec. | 
28, 1671, 

was buried on the first of January following 
about the middle of the yard, called the 
fanatical burial-place near Bunhill, and on the | 
north side of the New Artillery-Garden near 
London,.... Over his grave was soon after 
built an altar-monument.... On the plank | 
ot black marble which covers the monument, 
are the arms of Bagshaw, impaling the pre- 
tended arms of Peacock, the said Bagshaw 
having some years before his death taken to wife | 
a virtuous and superannuated maid (but per- | 
fectly blind) named Margaret, the daughter of 
John Peacock of Chawley in the parish of Com- | 
nore near Abingdon in Berks, but had no issue | 
by her. 

Bliss added in a foot-note that ‘‘ Another 
daughter, Susan, married Sir Thomas Holt, 
and was mother of lord chief justice Holt.”’ | 

Dr. Grosart wrote of Bagshaw in the | 
‘D.N.B.,’ ‘‘ He completed his singular career | 
by marrying in his old age, a blind gentle- 
woman, who had fallen in love with him for 
his preaching.” 

As Bagshaw was apparently only 42 when 
he died and is said to have made this match 
‘‘some years before his death,’’? Grosart’s | 
standard of old age must have been miserably 
low. 


Epwarp BeEnsty. 


According to Wood (‘ Ath.’ ed. Bliss, iii. 
949, 950) the ‘“‘blind gentlewoman’’ was | 
Margaret, d. of John Peacock of Chawley in 
the parish of Cumnor, Berks. She appears | 
from the Visitation of Berks, 1665—66, to 
have been the second daughter, and, as she 
is not there shown as married, it may be 
assumed that the marriage took place after 
the Visitation. 


J. B. Wurtmore. 


SHAKESPEARIANA (12 §. v. 202).—Four 
years ago, when Shakespeariana formed | 
a very prominent feature of ‘N. & Q,,’ I 
sent a batch of emendations. Two of these | 





| stated, but often valuable. It has been 


quite ignored even in Furness’s new Var. 


H. Davey. 

théov nyicv tavtos, Motto (13 8. i. 50)— 
This was really the motto of the Hildyar 
baronets. I have a book-plate of the family 
which contains this motto above the crest, 
a cock ; beneath the shield is one word only, 
Hildyard. There is no Christian name, date, 
or engraver’s name. There is a similar 
phrase in Ovid, Fasti v. 718, Quod mihi das 
uni, celum partire duobus: Dimidium toto 
munere majus erit. 

S. J. Arpricu. 
74, Brownlow Road, N.11. 

Acrostics (12 S. xii, 509; 13 S. i, 59).— 
It may be worth while to note that the 
opening lines of Aries, the first book of the 
Zodiacus Vitae, are an acrostic of the name 


|of the author, Marcellus  Palingenius 


Stellatus. 
Hersert W. GREENE. 
Cray Pipes (12 8. xii. 473, 517; 13%. 
i. 12).—About the year 1914 several white 


| clay pipes, more or less broken, were found 
| when ground at the Vale, Cricklewood, was 


being dug over. A friend who gave me one 
said they were believed to belong to the 
Jacobean period. The bow] is considerably 
smaller than that of the common pipe till 


| lately so much in use, and it forms an obtuse 


angle with the stem, which is also propor 


_ tionately longer. 


N. W. Hitt. 


InscRrprions on Misericorp Sxats IN 
Watery Pariso Cuurcy (13S. i 31),—The 
three inscriptions mentioned by Ms 
O’Hara were the subject of a communication 
from Joun Goucu Nicuots at 4 §. viii. 250. 
The stalls are described on pp. 7-9 in vol. il 
of T. D. Whitaker’s ‘ History of the original 
parish of Whalley, and honor of Clitheroe,’ 
4th ed., 1876, by J. G. Nichols and P. 4. 


| Lyons; and in the ‘ Victoria History of the 


County of Lantaster,’ vol. vi., p. 352. 
initials W. W. mark the ‘ abbot’s stall.” 
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William Whalley was abbot from 1418 to 
1434, and the work dates from his time. 
The prior’s stall has the carving of the satyr 
and woman. In the ‘ Victoria History ’ the 
inscription under the shoeing of the goose 
is given as ‘‘ Who so melles hy of yt al mé 
dos let hy ci heir & shoe y® ghos.”’ 

This was a popular proverbial saying, and 
is found in varying forms. Several illus- 
trative quotations are given in a footnote in 
the 4th edition of Whitaker’s book. For 
example, ‘ The Parlament of Byrdes,’ p. 179, 
in vol. iii of W. C. Hazlitt’s ‘ Early Popu- 
lar Poetry of England,’ has 

And who wyll smatter what euery man doose 

Maye go helpe to shoo the goose. 

Epigram No. 199 of the ‘ Three hundred 
Epigrammes’’ in John Heywood’s ‘A Dia- 
logue,’ etc., 1562, is 

Of common medlers 

He that medleth with all thyng, may shooe 

the goslyng: 

If all such medlers were set to goose shoyng: 

No ayese neede go barfote betwene this and 


eese, 
For so: we should haue as 
shooers as geese. 
See too the ‘N. E. D.’ 
(sb.), ‘gosling,?’ and ‘shoe’ 


many goose 


under ‘goose’ 


(vb.). 


one’s time in trifling or in unnecessary 
labour.”” The parallel shoeing of grass- 
hoppers has been quoted from Rabelais, 
‘Gargantua,’ I, xi, but I have not seen it 
noticed that the same proverb is, or was, 
found in the Netherlands: 
Die zich met alle dingh wilt moeyen, 
die mach de gansen wel gaen schoeyen. 
J. de Brune, ‘ Nieuwe Wyn in oude le’er- 
Zacken,’ Middelburgh, 1636,. p. 365. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 


The ‘ V. C. H.’ for Lancashire states that 
these stalls, 

are said to have come from Whalley Abbey 
Church and very probably did so, but there 
seems to be no record remaining of there being 
placed here. They are now twenty-two in num- 
ber, but were unfortunately taken to pieces 
and very much altered and mixed up with 
modern work in 1866. . . . From the initials, 
W. W. on the “ abbot’s stall,” it may 
assured that the work dates from the time of 
William Whalley, who was abbot from 1418 
to 1434. 

The Rev. J. E. W. Wallis, the present 
Vicar, dates the stalls about 1430, and states 
that they were ‘‘ arranged in their present 
form ,intermingled with much new work, 
in 1868.’? 


The Rev, S. T. Taylor-Taswell (‘ Whalley 


To | 10 
“shoe the goose’’ is defined as ‘‘ to spend | ~~ 
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'5. St. George and the Dragon. 








|'7. Prior’s stall. 
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Church and Abbey,’ 1905) suggests that they 

were the work of Italian artists, and of 

Katough, who is mentioned in the Whalley 

Coucher Book as Carver to the Abbey. 

Eatough is a well-known Whalley name, 

which is represented in the district to this 

day. Mr. Taylor-Taswell further states that 
the misericordes (which he styles ‘‘ mis- 
ereres’’’) are in one sense unique, ‘‘ as they 
have inscriptions in Latin, Norman French, 
and Early English—the only known instance 
of inscriptions on misereres.’’ 

The following is a brief description of the 
misericorde carvings :— 

North Side. 

1,2 &3. Modern—1868. 

4. Man with two dogs pursuing an animal. 
Ancient. 

Ancient. 

6. Two eagles bearing the intestines of a 
lamb. Ancient. 

Satyr clothed in hair, weep- 
ing oaken tears, before a pert, broad- 
faced damsel, who is laughing at his 
suit. Inscription in Norman-French, 
‘* Penses molt, p(ar)les pou.”’? Ancient. 

8, 9. Foliage. Ancient. 

The Holy Trinity (three faces to one 

head). Ancient. 

Oak, with sprays of flowers, and mouse. 

Ancient. 

Warrior, with sword and buckler thrown 

down, kneeling before his wife, who is 

beating him on the head with a frying- 


EE: 
12. 


pan. Ancient. 
South Srde. 
1, Angel. Modern—1868. 


2. Flying dragon carrying in its claws a 
swaddled infant. Ancient. 

3. A man shoeing a goose, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Who so melles hy of yt al mé dos 
let h} ci heir & shoe ye ghos.’’ Ancient. 

4, Abbot’s Stall. Vine and grapes; with 

initials ‘‘W. W.’’ at either side and 
inscription: ‘‘ Semp. gaudentes sint ista 
sede sedentes.’? Ancient. 

. Face, with plant growing out of the 

mouth Ancient. 

. Angels. Ancient. 

. King’s head with scroll held by griffins, 

Ancient. 

. Pelican feeding its young with its blood. 

Ancient. 

. Pomegranates between two sharp-beaked 

birds. Ancient. 

. Lion and winged dragon. 


0M NIM w& 


Ancient. 
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The inscription on the Prior’s stall was a 
proverb. It.occurs in Ray’s ‘ Collection of 
Proverbs, under the heading ‘ Sentences and 
Phrases found in former Collections of Pro- 
verbs, most of them in common use, or bor- 
rowed from other languages,’ as ‘ Think 
much, speak little, and write less.”’ 

The old workman who carved the miseri- 
corde of the shoeing of the goose, and ap- 
pended to it the hefore quoted inscription, 
also illustrated and adapted another proverb, 
which appears in the collection of Proverbs 
made by John Heywood and published in 
1546, as ‘‘ Whoso medleth in all thing may 
shoe the gosling.’’ 

** Colin Clout ’’ (1510) has :— 

What hath lay men to do 
The grey goose for to shoe. 

Ray gives it as:— 

He that will meddle with all things may go 
shoe the goslins, 
and he quotes in illustration of it, ‘“‘ C’e da 
fare per tutto diceva colui che farrava 
Vocca (Ital.).”’ 

The shoeing of the goose is the subject of 
a carving on one of the stalls in Beverley 
Minster, and it also occurs in a series of 
grotesque carvings executed about 1305 on 
the capitals in the north aisle of the western 
portion of the choir of York Minster. 

A further reference to this proverb is in 
‘English Poems,’ temp. Henry VI: 

For whoso chateryt like a py, 

And tellethe alle that he herethe and seethe, 

He schale be put out of company 

And shoe the goose, thus wysdom utterethe. 

Wm. Serr WEEKs. 

For the misericords see 
Lancashire and Cheshire,’ in the Transac- 
tions of the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, vol. lxiii (new series xxvii), 
pp. 79-87; for the Stallwork generally see 
‘On the remains of Medieval Stallwork in 
Lancashire,’ in the same Society’s T'ransac- 
tions, vol. 1xx (new series xxxiv), pp. 1-42. 
The inscriptions on the misericords are 
dealt with at p. 36 in the latter paper. The 
dates of these two papers are 1911 and 1918 


respectively. F. H. C. 
[Mr. A. R. Bayiey also thanked for reply 
referring to Mr. Francis Bond’s work on 


Misericords (1910), p. 186.] 

A Vernet CarIcaTURE OF THE DvucHEss 
or Gorpon (13 S. i. 51).—I have seen 
copies of this caricature in old printsellers’ 
shops in Paris, and have been informed by 
more than one French authority that it is 
not the work of any of the Vernets (Joseph, 
Carle, and Horace), but of Joseph’s pupil, 


‘ Misericords in | 


Frangois Louis Gounod. He _ was, of 
course, the father of Charles Gounod, the 
great composer. F. L. Gounod, who ob. 
tained the painter’s second Prix de Rome 
in 1783, was fairly well-known as a travel. 
ling portrait painter in the French pro. 
vinces until about the year 1823, and sent 
very few of his pictures to public exhibj- 
tions. Some of his portraits of merchants 
and their families, gentlemen farmers, and 
provincial officials are still to be found in 
‘old country houses and town halls in 
Touraine. His son, Charles Gounod, often 
said during his stay in London (1870-73) 
| that his father painted the last portrait of 
| Lady Hamilton at Bowlogne. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

Cuavet’p Buirers (13 S. i. 71).-— 
““Chavvell”’ is still in regular use in 
Yorkshire in the sense of a horse which 
‘“champs and chavvels its bit,’? mice which 
‘‘chavvel books or the edges of edibles,” a 
dog which ‘‘chavvels the door of the place 
in which it is confined,’ and so on. Might 
the bullets be kept in the mouth in read- 
iness for use and so “‘ chavvelled ’’ with the 
teeth? Atkinson, in his ‘Glossary of the 
Cleveland Dialect,’ says: ‘‘ Comp. ‘ Chavyl- 
bone or chawl-bone’ and also Danish 
kjoevle, to scold, revile etc., both descriptive 
of the motion of the jaws in the act desig- 
nated.’’ My late father, in his ‘ Yorkshire 
Glossary ’ agrees. 

J. Farrrax-BLakEBOROUGH, 

Kine Oswatp (12 S. xii. 512, s.v. ‘ Ref- 
erence Wanted’; 13 S. i. 37).—As a native 
of this district perhaps I may be allowed 
to quote the exact lines which appear along 
the south cornice of Winwick Church: 

Hic locus Oswalde, quondam placuit tibi 

valde: 
Nortanhunbrorum fueras rex nunq polorum 


Regna tenes, prato passus Marcelde vocato 
Poscimus hine a te nostri memor esto beate 





Anno milleno quingentenoq triceno 
Selater post Christum murum renovaverat 
istum 
Henricus Johnson curatus erat simul hie 
tune. p 
The following may be taken as a fairly 
| true translation, it is from the pen of the 
late revered antiquary, W. Beaument: 
This place of yore did Oswald greatly love, 
Northumbria’s king, but now a saint above; 
Who in Marcelde’s field did fighting fall, 
O, blest one, hear! when here on thee we 


call. 
(The line over the porch is obliterated), 
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In fifteen hundred, and just three times ten, Ballou’s ‘ Pictorial,’ vol. xvi (1859), 369. 


Sclater restored and built this wall again, ‘T ing-F P. i e , 

And Henry Johnson here was curate then. saul ortrait Gallery,’ ded 

The Latin is bad, and no wonder poor Gorman’s ‘ Converts to Rome,’ 1910. 
Harland got a little mixed. However, Har- | H. G. Hagrison. 


land isnot an authority that many anti-, _ . 
quaries choose to quote. I have come across | Sirens or OLp Lonpox (13 8. i. 7).— 
many valueless statements of his, especially | Anthony Babington’s eighth examination, 


in connection with Winwick. | printed in Father Pollen’s ‘Mary Queen of 
Mr. Beaument’s translation of ‘‘ Polorum Scots and the Babington Plot’ (Scottish 
regna tenes’? is, I consider, very pretty. | History Society, 1922), at pp. 90-96, men- 


Anything further which the Rev. J. B. | tions three London taverns existing in 1586, 
McGovern may like to know concerning | viz., The Three Tonnes in Newgate Market, 
Winwick, I shall be most pleased if he will | The Plow without Temple Bar, and the Rye 


write to me. | Tavern without Temple Bar, They did not 
Ronatp D. Wurrrensury-Kaye,. | Survive the Great Fire; but the names of the 
Newchurch, Culcheth, nr. Warrington. | first and second were transferred to new 
The correct version of the inscription is: | ee ms the Old Bailey and Clare Market 
y it tibi  Tespectively. 
Hic — a pee oe Joun B. WatnewRicut. 


Nortanhumbrorum fueras rex, nuncque . 
polorum | Royat Descents or THE EnotisH Har- 


Regna tenes, prato passus Marfelde vocato: | courts (12 S. xii, 474; 13 S. i. 16).—I am 
Poscimus hine a te nostri memor esto beate. | obliged to correspondents who have supplied 
Which may be rendered :—‘‘ Oswald, this| me with information concerning Descent 
place aforetime liked thee well; King wert | No. 3. I now add to those previously given, 
thou of the Northumbrians, and now holdest | indications of two other presumably Plan- 
the realm of Heaven, since thy passion in | tagenet descents,* respecting which I desire 
the meadow called Marfelde; hence we/| further information before I can admit them 
beseech thee, be mindful of us, blessed one.’’ for a certainty: 
The words are cut in stone on the exterior 1, House of Harcourt. All the Har- 
of the south aisle of the church, at the west | courts (including William, eldest son of 
end. The inscription dates from 1530, but Charles Amadées, Marquis d’Harcourt in 
may represent an older one. It was restored | France), who are descended from Henry 
in 1837. See Methuen’s ‘Little Guide’ to | Harcourt (who died in 1741), a great grand- 
Lancashire, p. 278. | son of Sir Robert Harcourt of Stanton Har- 
F. H. C. court, etc., who married Frances, daughter 
N.B. (13 S. i. 9).—‘‘ N.B,’ means North | of Jeffrey de Vere, fourth son of the Sth 
Britain, and has been used, I presume, Earl of Oxford, can, presumably, through 
since the advent of the penny post—if not his wife Sarah Frances, daughter and heir 
before—to signify Scotland, the northern | of Nathaniel Bard, by Persiana, daughter 
part of Great Britain. There may have} of Henry Bard, Viscount Bellamont—pro- 
been some regulation in the Post Office vided this is a lineal descendant of fhe 
tegarding the direction of letters, and it | 1st Earl of Bellamont (concerning which J 
would be of interest to know the earliest | desire information)—claim descent :—From 
date when it was used. King Edward III of England, through his 
Herpert SoutHam. son Edward Plantagenet, Duke of York. 
J.C. M. Bettew (13 S. i. 31. 76).—The 2. House of Vernon-Harcourt. _ All the 
llowing are additional biographical refer- | descendants of Edward Vernon-Harcourt, 
ences to those cited in the ‘ D.N.B.’:— Archbishop of York, fourth _ of -_ = 
es € Sar ee ee ‘ Baron Vernon, can, presumably, throug 
Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 2nd Series, Anne, daughter of Joke Talbot, Sad Bazi 


I, p. 92. : 5 
Boase’s ‘1 ' ‘ne. ee a of Shrewsbury, who married Sir Henry 
D. aie re one Segraey,” F, Vernon. Knight, of Haddon Hall, Derby- 





$6 . ’ — 
oe a ee 1882, p. 68. ‘ * All Plantagenet descents, of course, include 
ennessy's ovum Repertorium,’ pp. | descent from William the Conqueror. Altre? 





lvii; 360. ‘the Great, and Charlemagne, Roman Emperot.:* ”* 


%e 
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shire—provided this is a lineal ancestor | 
(concerning which I desire information)— 
claim descent:—From King Edward I of 
England, through his daughter, Princess 
Elizabeth of York. 

Witt1am Harcovurt-Batu. 





Notes on Books. 


The Oxford English Dictionary. Voi. X. 
Z: Wash—Wavy. By Henry Bradley. 
ford: Clarendon Press). 


THE perusal of this section cannot fail to re- 
awaken our still new regret for Dr. Bradley. | 8 
The words with which we here see him occupied | 
have given as much scope as any for the | 
admirable qualities so long familiar to us in| 
his work. The number of main entries is only | 
488; but the proportion of interesting and | 
substantial words of native English origin is 
very high, and has involved a corresponding 
wealth of interesting illustration. The note 
on = wassail,”” which suggests that the use of | 
“wassail” and “drinkhail” as drinking 
formulas may have arisen among the Danish- | 
speaking population, and summarises the occur- 
rence of the traces of the word before Layamon | 
is one of the distinctive contributions of the | 
Dictionary to , English study. It is suggested | 
that “ waste’ adj. should be referred to the | 
Latin vastus (cf. vasture) through O F wast, a | 
dialect variant of guast. <A word of doubtful | 
origin, which we must confess surprise at dis. | 
covering in the fourteenth entury, is “ washer ” 
in the sense of an annular disc for the reliev- 
ing of friction. After 1346 its next appearance 
is in the papers of Henry VIII’s reign. 
“ Washaway ” is apparently a journalistic 
word—expressive as denoting damage or destruc- 
tion caused by flood. The first quotation for 
“* wash-out ” in the sense of failure or “sell” 
is from the Westminster Gazette of 1902. ‘ Waste- 
book,” an oldish expression for a rough daily 
account-book runs from 1613-1849. “‘ Waste- 
paper” was known as such in 1585. The word 
“watch,” in all its senses and with all its | 
derivatives, comprises a fine series of articles 
in which the historical element is conspicuous. | 
In the phrase “ watch and ward,” for which the 
first quotation is from Gower (1390) the Dic- 
tionary does not countenance the explanation 
referring “ward” to guard by day. For | 
watch ” as a time-piece the first quotation 
comes from ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ How close 
the reading and examination of material has | 
been may be seen in the record, with its single | 
quotation from a rather obscure book, of | 
“watch” (v.) for “to remain unclosed,” of 
flowers. The legal use of the word—of a 
barrister attending the trial of a case on behalf | 
of some one not directly interested — seems | 
to go no further back than 1890. Most people | 
will turn up “ watchet” with interest — and, 
indeed, the article will not disappoint them. 


LI— 
(Ox- 





Printed ‘ana Published by “The Bucks Pree. 


|and th 


| 1769. 


| Footnotes, 


| The Publisher ” 


| ‘The suggestion is that waschet, wachet may 
a diminutive of a word wasce which occurs | 
a Douay document of 1262—though, it is t 
little light can be thrown on its exact meaniq 
The most formidable array of words is th 
composed of “water” and its combinatig 
which runs to about half the section. It i 
group which might claim a notice to itself, 
can vie with any similar seria of the Di 
pone ge’ E both as to the richness of the mate 
e skill with which selection has } 
made from so huge a mass. Under “ wave 
we have a rather obscure political nickn 
commemorated. ‘“ Waver” itself and “ wa 
again are admirable articles. We regret ff 
it is not possible to give fuller indication of # 
good things the section contains. : 


Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to Corsica. 

with an introduction, by 

(Cambridge University Press. 4 
Tuis delightful edition of a delightful be 
should receive a warm welcome from eyé 
reader. Boswell’s ‘Tour to Corsica’ has @ 


| been reprinted since 1879, and never till 


in a volume by itself. It is, however, 
as Johnson instantly recognised, tor 
substantial books. Whether we consider 
skill and liveliness of the portraiture of Paé 
the ready observation, humanity, and clearm 
displayed in the description of the Corsic 
or the youthful enjowement peculiar to Bosw 
himself, it is one of the pleasantest, and 


| one of the least valuable, of minor class 


The frontispiece shows us Boswell in the dre 
of a Corsican chief, as he wore it at 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-on-Avon) 
The text printed is that of the 
edition, which was brought out in the sal 
year. Mr. Roberts’s Introduction puts @ 
reader in the possession of necessary fact 
and tells him what good things to exp 
Writers of books on travel might do wol 
than, study Boswell’s general method. It ¢ 
bines economy and cleverness in the select ic 
of material, with a certain air of elegané 
and these are qualities which tend to incre 
the chances of a book’s survival. . 


CoRRIGENDA. ; 
44, the last line of col. 2 bef 
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of col. 1 - p. 
for “G. Da 


At ante, 
At ante, p. 56, col. 1, line 5 from bottom, f 


At ante p. 


55, col. 1, end, 


| Lumb ” tend G. Denison Lumb. 
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Motices to Correspondents. | 


EDITORIAL communications should be add: 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,” 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertis 


Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs, 
—at 20, High Street, B 


' Wycombe, Bucks. 





Ltd., at their Offices, 





Press, High Street, 
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